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ore than two and a half years have elapsed since the passing of Mohan Upreti, 

the pioneer of the people’s cultural movement in Uttarakhand. His demise, so sudden 

and unexpected, has left a void which is unbridgeable, and a wound which time has not been 

able to heal. Mohan had completely lost his voice during the last three months of his life on 

account of an ailment which remained undiagnosed. What a cruelty inflicted on a musician 

whose voice was capable of producing an infinite variety of tunes and melodies! It is a 

saddening thought that we shall never again hear a voice which touched the very depths of 
our being. 

For many of us, life has not been the same after Mohan passed away — for his large and 
loving family; his comrades and friends of a lifetime; his colleagues in the National School of 
Drama and the Parvatiya Kala Kendra; and the people of Uttarakhand, for whom he had 
become a symbol of cultural resurgence. 

In recent times we had not seen such an outpouring of genuine grief, felt privately and 
expressed publicly, for an individual who held no high office and sought no limelight, as was 
witnessed upon Mohan’s departure from our midst. Mohan had silently entered the hearts of 
many through his music, through his refusal to sell himself at the cultural marketplace, or 
seek patronage by frequenting the corridors of power. The way he is still remembered shows 
that a life lived with simplicity and grace, without pretensions, and in the service of what one 
regards as one’s ideal still has an appeal which draws and moves others. Mohan refused to 
turn himself and his music into a marketable commodity. He had the talent and looks to 
command a high price in films or the lucrative world of television. We have seen so many 
being swallowed up by the culture industry, and the lure of limelight and lucre. But Mohan 
opted for a less travelled road. He worked on his own cultural project, and on his own terms, 
on the modest resources he could raise and the amateur talent he could mobilize among 
working men and women, young and old, from various walks of life. And that made all the 
difference. 

In his own lifetime, Mohan was acknowledged as the pioneer of a movement for the 
revitalization and creative development of the folk arts and culture of Uttarakhand. He elevated 
the cultural heritage of this region from complete obscurity to national recognition. He also 
raised national awareness of the potential that folk heritage holds, in every part of India, for 
anew cultural renaissance. The Parvatiya Kala Kendra founded by him, and his many-sided 
experiments in creative adaptation of folk arts for the modem stage, provided a model which 
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could be emulated and replicated in other regions. And all this was achieved with little state 
patronage, and without support from the rich and powerful. 

The spontaneous outpouring of grief, respect, and admiration for Mohan was in its 
essence a tribute to an artist who could rise above his milieu and who did not lose his way in 
the wilderness of Delhi where many a promising talent has lost, and is still losing, his or her 
way or moorings, and where artists have prospered and become rich, but art has suffered 
and withered! In Mohan’s case, his art prospered and struck stronger roots, but he as an 
artist remained as modest in his lifestyle as ever. At the time of his death, he and his wife 
Naeema were living in a small two-bedroom apartment which they had purchased with their 
modest savings in Idgah Colony, not amidst the affluent but among poor and simple working 
people. Those who visited his place, many for the first time to mourn his death, were much 
moved to find that the reputed artist had chosen to live in such a modest apartment, and in 
such humble surroundings. It was indeed a matter of choice. And Mohan neither flaunted 
his austerity nor apologized for it. 


Itis worth exploring what influences contributed towards shaping Mohan Upreti’s outlook 
on art and his life as an artist. It seems to me that his uncle — the renowned classical 
musician Chandra Shekhar Pant, who had tumed a renouncer — left a deep and lasting 
impression on Mohan, and influenced his outlook on art and the life of an artist. But his 
uncle’s influence was reinforced and supported in a profound way by another source. In my 
view, Romain Rolland’s classic Jean Christophe exercised a profound influence on Mohan 
in his younger, formative years. Together with him, I had read this classic, the life-story of a 
musical genius who had struggled all his life against hypocrisy and dishonesty, and against 
all contrary forces — whether of the market or of political power — that worked to degrade 
art and artists. To Mohan, Jean Christophe became an inspiring model, a model of passion for 
music, of quest for the true meaning of life, and of service to people through music. Much 
before Marx and Mao exercised their influence on him, Jean Christophe had already sown 
the seeds which later blossomed in a well-defined philosophy of art. I will mention here only 
two basic ingredients of this philosophy which Mohan had internalized and made his own, 
and which perhaps had their primary source in Jean Christophe. 

The first was a clear statement and affirmation of the position that the pursuit of art and 
the pursuit of wealth did not go together. Mohan had absorbed this clear message embodied 
in the following words of Jean Christophe: 


To feel that the earth is my mother, I must have my feet firmly planted on her womb, like 
anew-bom child issuing to the light. Wealth severs the tie which binds men to the earth, 
and holds the sons of the earth together. And how can you expect to be an artist? The 
artist is the voice of the earth. A rich man cannot be a great artist. 


The second ingredient of his philosophy of art was the idea of the people as the source of 
art and its ultimate goal. Of this too he was first made aware by Jean Christophe. How many 
times I found him reading and re-reading the following lines from the novel: 
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Jean Christophe wished his music to be an act of communion with other men. There is 
no vital art save that which is linked with the rest of humanity . . . Even Beethoven had 
to reckon with the multitude. It is salutary. {tis good for humanity to remind genius every 
now and then: ‘What is there for us in your art? If there is nothing, out you go!” 

In such constraint genius is the first to gain. There are indeed great artists who express 
only themselves. But the greatest of all are those whose hearts beat for all men. 


I feel that it is this philosophy of art which unlocked for Mohan the forbidden treasures of 
people’s art and culture, and guided him towards learning folk music and recreating it for a 
modern audience. The ground for choosing such a course and opting out of the much- 
travelled highway of culture was thus prepared. Only a catalyst was needed to motivate him 
to exercise this option. And this catalyst was provided by his affiliation with the Left 
movement, by his introduction to radical thought and politics, by his discovery of Mao's 
pathbreaking treatise on art and literature titled Talks at the Yenan Forum on Art and Literature, 
by his joining the Indian People’s Theatre Association in his student days, and by his 
introduction to P. C. Joshi, the Communist leader and the main inspiration behind the formation 
of IPTA. The occasion for getting introduced to P. C. Joshi was provided by Joshi’s visit to 
Almora and to the Rithagarh estate. It was during P. C. Joshi’s visit to this estate as the guest 
of Pratap Singh, a prominent Congress leader, that we were all introduced to the tallest folk 
musician of Uttarakhand, Mohan Singh, a legend in his lifetime. The Rithagarh encounter 
proved a turning point in Mohan’s life. As a result, he decided to devote his life to learning 
and popularizing folk music. That was in 1954. Afterwards, for more than four decades until 
his death, folk music and its revival were the main passion and purpose of Mohan’s life. 

Mohan’s turning to folk music as a life-long commitment denoted a break with his middle- 
class ambition of rising in the social hierarchy through a career in the civil service or the 
diplomatic service, or a lectureship in a university or college. Mohan had in fact taken his 
M.A. in diplomacy in 1948 at Allahabad University. Perhaps he wanted to explore career 
prospects in the diplomatic service in independent India as another bright youth from 
Uttarakhand, Rajeshwar Rawat, had done. Mohan’s eventual decision to dedicate himself to 
folk music constituted a fundamental break with his Brahmanical, upper-caste conditioning. 
His background did not allow such ‘descent into the lower depths’ — to take up the Hurka, 
the musical instrument played by low-caste folk singers, and to ‘degrade’ himself by adopting 
a musician from a caste lower than his own as his guru! It was an act which amounted to 
defiance of high-caste norms. It was an act of subversion of established social norms 
amounting to a leap into the unknown, inviting total disapproval by one’s family and 
community. It was inviting social ostracism, and even persecution by the powers that be. 


I am convinced that Mohan could take such a bold step only because of his radical 
political commitment, because of the new wave of social and political radicalism that had 
begun to stir a section of the youth in the largely conservative upper-caste society of 
Uttarakhand. Mohan was perhaps the first and finest symbol of this new awakening. Before 
him, no one had dared to make such a bold break with a tradition that had preserved and 
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buttressed the China Wall between elite and folk culture. No artist believing in art for art’s 
sake could have proved capable of taking such a bold step. Only an artist with a political 
mission and commitment to the cause of the people, and the people’s cultural regeneration 
and emancipation, could take such a radical step. It was, however, not just an individual's 
daring. It was the act of an individual who was backed by a movement led by a collective of 
radical intellectuals. We must give adequate weightage to the lead given by the revolutionary 
leader P. C. Joshi, who had foreseen that without returning to the cultural roots, there could 
be no regeneration and reawakening of the people of this Himalayan region—where internal 
colonialism had taken its worst toll in terms of widening the cultural divide between the high 
and the low, the elite and the masses. In Joshi’s view, an elite that had disowned the cultural 
heritage of the people had only a superficial commitment to the people in the realm of politics. 

Indeed, the cultural divide between the elite and the people, Joshi had intuitively 
grasped, was far deeper and far more pervasive than the politico-economic divide. The 
anti-colonial struggle, especially under Gandhi’s leadership, had no doubt raised the issue of 
bridging the divide between the elite and the masses. Gandhi had exhorted enlightened 
sections of the elite to tum to the village and to the people at the grassroots. The national 
movement under Gandhi’s leadership had formulated a politico-economic programme for 
economic uplift and emancipation of the people from the curse of untouchability. It had also 
advocated breaking away from elitism and a parasitical lifestyle to a life based on labour for 
subsistence, which would bring the elite closer to the people. However, apart from Gandhi, 
no one in the Congress had either fully understood or highlighted the issue of bridging the 
caste and class divide inherited from a centuries-old tradition. And so far as the issue of 
cultural divide was concerned, even Gandhi had hardly any perception or awareness of 
the critical importance of the issue — the great divide between elite culture and people's 
culture, which must be broken to ensure the overall emancipation of the oppressed. It goes 
to the credit of Joshi that he was the first and only political leader in the entire national 
political spectrum to understand the critical importance of culture for the overall emancipation 
of the oppressed. : 

P.C. Joshi was also the first to encourage enlightened people from the intelligentsia, and 
especially from the community of artists and cultural specialists, to explore the possibilities 
of radicalism in the realm of culture within and outside the caste and class boundaries of elite 
culture. Perhaps he alone tried to make radical political activists sensitive to the importance 
of the cultural issue in the emancipation struggle. He also tried to make cultural activists 
aware of the vast and untapped cultural resources of the common people and the latter’s role 
in a future cultural renaissance. But his success in this field was only partial. The Indian 
People’s Theatre Association was promoted by him in collaboration with some leading 
stalwarts of arts and culture. But IPTA remained a project which tapped the talents and 
energies of radical artists and cultural workers from the urban elite; only in a very small 
measure were artists of tribal, peasant or working-class origin involved. It is therefore no 
wonder that IPTA could not resist the onslaught from a highly conservative cultural 
establishment, and, indeed, from critics of various hues within and outside the Communist 
Party. Eventually, the organization faded into insignificance. . 

IPTA was attacked by the newly formed Forum for Cultural Freedom and criticized for 
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surrendering the freedom of art and artists and becoming a tool of politics and ideology. It 
was also attacked by the high priests of radical ideology, of an extremely sectarian outlook 
and orientation, for diluting the vigour and sharpness of commitment to the ideology of class 
struggle, and for substituting in place of class consciousness a toothless humanism. It was 
accused of substituting the Hurka for the sickle and hammer! Party ideologues decried the 
craze for song and dance and poetry and novels among party cadres on the ground that 
under their softening, even emasculating, influence the political activist became less of a 
fighter and more of a starry-eyed dreamer. Some quoted (or misquoted) Lenin’s remark that 
music made him sad and weakened his will to fight! Some even quoted Nehru’s advice to his 
younger sister not to waste her time reading novels — that gave one a sentimental disposition, 
while the country at the juncture needed young men and women with a fighter’s stamina, 
hard-headed and strong-willed. 

P. C. Joshi had a different outlook on art and culture and their role in politics, especially 
the politics of people’s liberation. In his view, the more remote an artist or intellectual was 
from the common people, and the more unfamiliar he or she was with the realities of their day- 
to-day life and living, the more one could afford the luxury of leamed, hair-splitting discourses 
on culture versus politics. The closer one came to the common people, and the more familiar 
with their life-patterns, the more knowledgeable one became about the inseparability of 
economics, politics, and culture in their life. Even a basic introduction to the life of tribal and 
peasant communities was enough to show that culture gave meaning and significance to all 
their activities — even to activities which were narrowly characterized as politico-economic. 
A political activist who had no sensitivity to the role of culture in agrarian life did not have 
the key to the basic grammar of peasant politics, to the ABC of political mobilization among 
peasants and tribals. Joshi had summed up his approach in one single observation: 


A radical political activist who wants to work in agrarian India, especially the 
Hindi heartland, must have his Communist Manifesto in one hand and people’s 
versions of the Ramayana and Mahabharata in the other. His political mission 
would be ineffective if he overlooked any one of them. 


Joshi was of the view that village study and investigation in the Maoist manner — through 
fact-finding, direct observation, through living with peasants in the countryside, collecting 
and studying folklore, folk songs, folk dances, folk dramas and ballads — must be regarded 
as the essential precondition to be fulfilled before any serious political work or campaign 
could be undertaken. 


Mohan, I, and Ruby (whom I married a year later and who, along with Rekha Jain, Dina 
Pathak, Reba Roy and Shanta Gandhi, had been a member of the central squad of IPTA) had 
joined P. C. Joshi during his tour of Kumaon in 1954. We also accompanied him on his visit to 
Naugaon village in Rithagarh tehsil of Almora district on an invitation from Pratap Singh, a 
Congress leader of the district, who was also one of the two biggest landowners in Kumaon. 
We covered the distance from Almora town to Naugaon on foot, which took fourteen to 
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sixteen hours. During this long walk to the village, P. C. Joshi had been thinking aloud every 
moment. He recalled his childhood and early youth spent in Almora, and articulated his 
perceptions of the changes that had occurred in Almora and in Uttarakhand. He was 
communicating to us his grand vision of carrying forward the legacy of the freedom struggle 
— his understanding of its unfinished tasks. He was also trying to formulate and express his 
view of the new challenges emerging before Uttarakhand, and his conception of the role of 
young intellectuals like us in giving intellectual content and depth to the mobilization of the 
people for new tasks. He was of the opinion that in this new mobilization, the cultural project 
and the social-science project had to go hand in hand with the techno-scientific and the 
politico-economic project. He opened up before Mohan the inspiring prospect of leaming 
and recreating folk music; before Ruby, the stirring prospect of learning and recreating folk 
dances; and before me the prospect of village study — the study of the Uttarakhand economy 
beginning with fact-finding at the village level. 

Inhis view, IPTA had lost its original élan because it had failed to strike roots in tribal and 
peasant art and culture. IPTA’s talent had been easily coopted by the film industry and other 
commercially-oriented artistic enterprises, and by the government’s cultural departments 
(the Sangeet Natak Akademi, the Song and Drama Division, the National School of Drama, 
etc.). The few people who had rigorous discipline in classical music and dance had chosen to 
practise as solo performers. Joshi was of the opinion that economics, politics, and other 
scientific disciplines were also getting distanced from the pre-independence ethos and ideals— 
especially from the tradition of fact-finding about agrarian economic, social, and political 
formations — and were therefore losing their authenticity, social edge, and relevance. 

During this long journey Joshi talked and talked, and we just listened — intellectually 
stimulated and emotionally stirred by his thoughts and perceptions. He unfolded for us not 
only the vision of a new Uttarakhand of our dreams, but also gave us a sense of our own 
place and our own role in projects that lay ahead in order to realize this vision. Our young 
minds and hearts were in a state of creative tension and turbulence. This was, however, just 
a prelude to something that was yet to come, an experience which shook us to the very 
depths of our being. It was, as it were, a revelation, a discovery — this unforgettable event. 
It was a release from the bondage of our upper-caste sense of cultural superiority over those 
‘below’ us; it was our liberation from conceit as urban middle-class literati looking down 
upon rural illiterati; and a dispelling of our ignorance which had led us to treat elite art 
and culture as synonymous with art and culture itself, This culture shock, or shock treatment, 
was provided to us not by any plan or design but by accident. 

When we woke up in the morning after a night's rest, it was gently conveyed to us by our 
host, through his young nephew Rajendra, that he would be obliged if we did not utilize our 
visit for political purposes. Actually, we did not know how to spend our time if we kept 
politics out of our daily routine. However, Joshi promptly assured the host that he had not 
come to Kumaon for any political purpose, but to renew his contact with the hills and with 
the people from whom he had been separated for more than three decades. He then expressed 
his desire to have an Opportunity to listen to folk songs, and to see folk dances if that was 
possible. Our host informed us that he had already sent word to one of the most renowned 
and gifted folk musicians of Kumaon, and once he arrived we could have as much song and 
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dance as we wished. And indeed within a few hours a tall, well-built, robust and exceedingly 
attractive person, probably in his early forties and clad in a long kurta and dhoti, arrived in 
our midst. He announced his arrival playing the Hurka — the Pahari percussion instrument 
— and offering his greetings to the honoured guests in a musical composition which thrilled 
us beyond measure, leaving us spellbound. The impact of his arrival — the manner of his 
arriving, his vibrant personality, his soul-stirring music, his very gait, at once energetic, 
rhythmic and graceful — was electrifying. It was almost like the arrival of springtime, enlivening 
and enthralling. 


Nothing was the same and everything was transformed after Mohan Singh’s arrival. All 
eyes were on him and all ears keyed up to capture his words and melodies. He was aware that 
the guest of honour was a renowned political leader who had been, as it were, an exile from 
his birthplace for some thirty years, and was now returning to be with the people in his 
hometown. Mohan Singh was a great folk musician and poet, perhaps the best in the region 
and the most popular. He was also a sharp satirist who used his poems and songs for biting 
satire aimed at his society and his times. He did not spare even the most powerful, and 
lampooned them in his inimitable, disarming manner. He did not spare P. C. Joshi either. If my 
memory serves me right, his composition ran roughly as follows: 


Welcome to you, O Puran Chandraji, 
Your fame is like your name, 
Resplendent like the full moon 

In the whole world, 

In every nook and corner of India. 

But O scion of the Dewans of Kumaon, 
O son of Pahar, 

You have yet to pay your debt 

To your homeland. 

Thiity years it has taken you to remember your mother. 
You had left us as an adolescent, 

And you come back to us now 

When your hair is turning grey! 

When will you pay your debt 

And how, O son of Pahar? 

You haven’t even come here 

With your wife and children. 

Where are your roots, 

O son of Pahar? 

Even the mighty deodar must have 

Its roots in the soil. 

O son of Pahar, 

When will you pay your debt to Pahar? 
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In Mohan Singh’s resounding voice, the song reverberated, it seemed to me, over the 
whole Naugaon valley. P. C. Joshi, Mohan, Ruby and I — and all of the members of our group 
— were profoundly moved not only by Mohan Singh’s music, its rich imagery and poetic 
excellence, but also by his superb grasp of changing social realities, which posed new 
problems and generated new stresses and strains among the hill people. What impressed us 
was the striking power of native wit and insight, the robust, earthy, penetrating quality of the 
perceptions of a true son of the soil — perceptions which were tinged with sharp comment 
and bitter satire on the hypocrisy, selfishness and greed for power among the new post- 
colonial ruling elite. A new world of immensely rich and resilient native sensibility was 
revealed to all of us urbanites. 

Though he lived the life of a professional revolutionary dedicated to the cause of workers 
and peasants, and believed in their boundless creative powers, P. C. Joshi had been for many 
years functioning at the top of the political hierarchy and was wholly engaged in party- 
building rather than leading mass movements. In normal course, his interactions were mainly 
limited to party cadres and the political functionaries of other parties. His leading position 
denied him the opportunity for live day-to-day contact and interaction with common people, 
even though he seized every opportunity to visit centres of working-class and peasant 
movements and write about them. His field reports had become a model for journalists of his 
time. But he had been cut off from his own region for decades, and from the common people 
of the Kumaon and Garhwal hills. For him, therefore, this visit to the hills was an opportunity 
for spiritual and mental renewal and revitalization. The same was true for Mohan, who was 
town-bor and a total stranger to peasant life. I was village-born, but even so was not 
allowed, during occasional visits to my village, to mix with peasant lads — especially children 
of castes lower than our own. We were all therefore returning from a long exile to our 
homeland and its people. This visit to the inner hills was proving to be a life-infusing 
experiénce — an opportunity to recharge the run-down batteries of our mind and spirit. 

In Naugaon, P. C. Joshi, Mohan, Ruby and I found ourselves among the sturdy peasants 
of the Rithagarh estate. Mohan Singh was himself a peasant who belonged to the peasant- 
Rajput caste. He was an imposing man, gifted with abundant energy, a keen, observant eye, 
and an unequalled power of poetic improvisation and articulation. He had an extremely 
melodious voice. At the same time, he communicated as much through the fast-changing 
expressions of his face, his eloquent and suggestive gestures and movements — through 
what is ous called body language. Nothing escaped his eye; every detail fed his powerful 
imagination and poetic sensibility. When he sang and danced, he was the centre of attention 
and attraction for entire communities anywhere and everywhere in the Kumaon hills. We 
were witness to his magnetic appeal and charm during our visit to Naugaon. 

We were lucky that we had the opportunity to see Mohan Singh in his natural setting, in 
the full bloom of his creative powers. We spent a full week in his company. During most of the 
day and part of the moonlit nights, Mohan Singh sang and sang — selections from folk 
ballads and epics like Rajula Malushahi, Rasik Ramola, Ajua Bafaul, Dhana Ganganath, Rami 
Jitu Bagdwal, Ritu Rain, Lok Deota, Haru Heet. He also sang Jhora, Chanchari, etc., which 
allowed abundant poetic improvisations on current themes and concerns. The eternal themes 
of love and romance, heroism and adventure, good and evil, the joy of union and the pangs 
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of separation, the fury and mercy of gods and goddesses, the benevolence and tyranny of 
nature, the joy and hardships of labour and livelihood, beauty and sensuality, jealousy and 
hatred, were blended in Mohan Singh’s compositions with temporal concems and anxieties, 
stresses and strains, successes and disappointments arising from chronic scarcity and 
insecurity, social injustice and oppression. The sense of powerlessness and marginalization 
experienced by the people with the erosion of community controls on land, water, forests and 
other natural resources, and the break-up of the moral universe within which they had felt 
secure, found expression in Mohan Singh’s art. During that one week’s village festival of 
Kumaon folk poetry, music and dance, it seemed that the flow of Mohan Singh’s artistic 
creations was unceasing and inexhaustible. 

Mohan Singh had in his repertoire melodies of infinite variety and richness which cast a 
spell on his listeners. They gave voice to joy and sorrow, nostalgia and anguish, hope and 
exhilaration, triumph and tragedy. Especially when his melodies blended with appropriate 
poetic compositions, their power of communication was enhanced a hundredfold. About the 
power which music acquires when blended with poetry, we can refer again to the words of 
Romain Rolland in Jean Christophe: 


And music, whatever people say, is nota universal language: the bow of words is necessary 
to send the arrow of sound into the hearts of all men. [italics mine} 


And this combination of music blending with poetry, and poetry with music, and forming 
an indivisible whole could be seen at its best in folk song. While singing, Mohan Singh’s 
face, his eyes, his entire figure, were all aglow as though with an ecstatic, soul-stirring 
experience — an experience that was not his alone but was communicated in full measure to 
his audience. 


Mohan Singh showed full awareness of the high prestige of the Joshi clan in the society 
of Kumaon. He also seemed fully cognizant of Joshi’s eminent position in India’s public life 
as a political leader who had put Uttarakhand on the world map — one whose life had been 
spent in the freedom struggle and for the cause of people's struggles for emancipation. Yet, 
with the unerring insight of a true son of the soil, Mohan Singh had grasped how alienated 
even this great son of India was from his own kith and kin, and his own home in the Himalayas. 
His address to P. C. Joshi in the form of the song quoted here bears that out. 

He seemed aware of the sacrifices made by Joshi’s wife, Kalpana, the legendary 
revolutionary of the Chittagong armed uprising. He told Joshi: “You failed to do what your 
own wife has done for her homeland!” And in a fine poetic composition set to a melodious 
tune, he described Kalpana and paid his tribute to her as a brave daughter of Bengal of whom 
even the Himalayas would be proud, and would welcome as the bwari (daughter-in-law) of 
Kumaon. 

Mohan Singh also made sharp digs at the entire Brahmanical elite which had prospered in 
the name of Uttarakhand but left Uttarakhand for greener pastures elsewhere. Pointing his 
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finger towards Mohan and myself, Mohan Singh had remarked that we were young men with 
a lot of promise, but would we also be seeking brighter prospects outside the hills as most 
talented Pahari young men and women had before us? Or would we prove to be true sons of 
the Himalayas and dedicate ourselves to the service of the neglected people of the hills? 

It was a very sharp indictment of the elite which had used the people as a ladder to rise in 
life, as it were, but had never returned to the people to pay its debt to them. He expressed in 
a telling way the sentiments and feelings of the common people of the region and their 
grievance against the elite. The parasitical nature of the elite was laid bare by the poet- 
musician through the medium of song in a highly suggestive and eloquent manner. This was 
in sharp contrast to the style of urban radicals. It was very forceful propaganda without 
appearing as such. The language and expressions used by Mohan Singh in his digs at the 
elite were so deeply expressive and so gently persuasive that they moved us beyond measure. 
Even our host, the erstwhile ruler of Rithagarh, wasn’t spared. The poet-musician made 
Pratap Singh a target of his gentle lampooning, with veiled references even to the wild, 
amorous pursuit of village women among the landed elite. Our host seemed to relish the 
satire directed at his clan in abundant measure. Mohan Singh also lampooned the power- 
greedy political elite, corrupt officials from the top to the bottom, and the new breed of 
power-brokers operating from villages who thrived at the expense of the people. 

Thus an occasion meant by our host to provide us entertainment not only gave us a taste 
of the best of Kumaon folk music and dance, it turned into an occasion for first-class political 
education from the most distinguished entertainer of the vast rural audiences of Kumaon. 
Here was art which was entertainment of a special kind, art turned into a weapon of social 
criticism and political protest. Here was art as expression and assertion of the collective will 
and affirmation of community conscience. Mohan and I were reminded of the meaningful 
utterances of Maxim Gorky on the social roots and role of folk arts. This would have been a 
humbling encounter for theorists of progressive art who never tired of repeating the cliché of 
art as a medium of political education and social criticism. Indeed, they could have taken 
lessons from this unlettered people's artist who was capable of engaging in penetrating 
social criticism without diluting the rigour of his art or his dignity as an artist. Whatever 
this people’s artist had, he had acquired not from any progressive theorist or some modern 
school of arts. He had acquired it all from his community’s tradition, from his own people, 
who were both his teachers and pupils, his listeners as well as active participants in his 
Creative process. One could not conceive of Mohan Singh outside the community in which 
he was so deeply rooted. As we learned by live demonstration, he was the vibrant voice of 
the community to which he belonged. 


Some years later we heard the same Mohan Singh perform again in the drawing room of 
Miss Nirmala Joshi, the first Secretary of Sangeet Natak Akademi, and afterwards in the 
studio of the Akademi. Torn from his native environment — the expansive, evergreen 
Rithagarh valley below, the pine and oak forests above, and robust hill people surrounding 
him — the poet-musician appeared to be a shadow of his former self. Even so, he had the 
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power to keep a sophisticated audience of urban music-lovers spellbound for hours. Miss 
Joshi had offered Mohan Singh a well-paid job at Bharatiya Kala Kendra as a teacher of folk 
music to young boys and girls. Mohan Singh had tumed down the offer without a moment's 
thought. He had said that his poetic talent and his music were the gift of his family deity and 
of the gods and goddesses whose abode were the Himalayan hills; it was given to him to 
share it with his people, and their joy was his real reward. His poetic and musical faculty 
blossomed only when he was with his people, his community. It would perish the very 
moment he was separated from the community to which he and his music belonged. His 
music was not for sale in the marketplace for any price. He had assured Miss Joshi, however, 
that if some young boys and girls were keen to learn folk music and poetry, they could 
always come to the source (udgam sthan) of folk music. Mohan Singh had further affirmed 
that he should not be so vain as to claim that it was he who created the rich poetical 
compositions and the melodious music he performed. When he was in the midst of his 
people, he spontaneously burst into poetry, song and dance without any effort. He was the 
instrument, but his people were the players of this instrument. The instrument was lifeless 
without the people. Mohan Singh also remarked that his tunes and melodies only expressed 
the music originating and reverberating in the celestial Himalayas for ages — the music of 
chirping birds, of the forest which burst into musical sounds with the touch of the wind, 
sometimes gentle, sometimes wild, and the echoes of the expansive valley with the Himalayan 
peaks towering above and showering their blessings on it. Here was an artist of pre-commercial 
times — a child of nature, incorruptible, indestructible in his own milieu, undaunted by the 
powerful of the land. 


Mohan Singh’s music was the fruit of the creative genius of his community, transmitted 
from one generation to another through the mediation of gifted poet-musicians like Mohan 
Singh himself — towering over others in each generation — who not only transmitted what 
they had learnt from their ancestors but also enriched it with their individual genius. Mohan 
Singh never presented himself as an original creator, and acknowledged his debt to the 
masters of the preceding generations. 

The leading folk musicians were always male, though women fully participated in the 
creative process. The themes of the music of Kumaon often focused on women. The heroines 
were quite a match for the heroes in immortal folk ballads like Rajula Malushahi, Rasik 
Ramola, and numerous other poetic-musical compositions. There were also various 
compositions on the subject of female beauty and the feminine personality, and love in both 
socially prescribed and proscribed forms. The man-woman relationship in all its ramifications— 
in productive and reproductive life, in all its hopes and frustrations, joys and sorrows, 
excitements and expectations, jealousies and rivalries, tensions and conflicts — found 
abundant and uninhibited expression in folk poetry and music. The sexually unfulfilled 
female, matched with an impotent male, seeking fulfilment outside her home was a recurrent 
theme in the folk music of Kumaon. 

The music of the region also empathized with upper-caste women oppressed by 
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Left: The communist leader P. C. Joshi in his melower 
years. Below: A group of activists and village folk, 
Kumaon, 1954. Mohan Upreti, Comrade P. C. Joshi, 
and the author are second, fifth (in shorts), and sixth 
from left respectively. On extreme left and right of 
the group are Jagdish Pande and Lenin Pant. 
contemporary cultural activists of Kumaon. 
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The photograph above, and 
those on the facing page, show 
Mohan Upreti and Ruby Dutt 
(the author’s wife) rehearsing 
the Chhapeli dance, composed 
at Rithagarh in 1954. The 
dance was presented before a 
Chinese cultural delegation in 
Delhi the following year (left). 
Mohan Upreti carries the 
Hurka slung over his shoulder. 
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The author and Mohan Upreti (third and fourth from left) after a meeting of the Committee for Software 
Planning for Doordarshan, 1984. The other members of the committee seen here are R. B. L. Shrivastav 
and Manzurul Amin, Doordarshan officials (first and second from left). 


uiphs: courtesy Naeema Khan Upreti 


Mohan Singh (front Tow, extreme left) at a function of the Parvatiya Kala Kendra in his honour, Delhi. 
1975. Narayan Dutt Paliwal of the Hindi Academy, Dethi, and Kulanand Bharati, Member in charge of 
education, Metropolitan Council, Delhi, are second and third from left. 
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Left: Mohan Upreti — a portrait taken at 
the National School of Drama, Delhi. 
ion with Govind 
Vidyarthi, Sangeet Natak Akademi’s first 
documentation officer (left), 1996. 
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Brahmanical customs and conventions, and denied sexual gratification as well as independent 
social status. Thus the central figure in a lot of folk songs was the peasant woman, who 
could assert her independence and remarry if her spouse died — a prospect to be preferred 
to the barren, austere, and joyless existence of a high-caste widow, who was often a victim of 
sexual exploitation and social oppression in a male-dominated family. A peasant woman 
could sing and dance with her male companions, a privilege denied to the high-caste woman. 
Folk music eulogized this woman — her physical resilience and pride, and her sense of 
abandon from living in contact with the universe of plants, birds and animals, her wanderings 
in fields and forests, her fearless encounter with the destructive forces of nature. Her dignity 
as the mother of her children, as a toiler in the field, as the tender of domestic animals, and as 
provider of food, water, and fuel to a large household was celebrated in folklore. As a full 
participant in the process of agrarian production who thus enjoyed a much greater degree of 
freedom for outdoor activity, and stood up to dangers in the performance of her tasks, the 
peasant woman (padhani) was very different from the woman depicted in the scriptures — 
dependent in childhood on her father, in youth on her husband, and in old age on her son. 
She was capable of considerable initiative and independence, was a near-equal and assertive 
partner and companion to her husband, and was not at all submissive and passive. Uday 
Shankar immortalized this woman, of rhythmic movements and seductive gait, in his famous 
dance of the 1940s, ‘The Grass-cutter Women of Kumaon’, which can be seen in his film 
Kalpana. Uday Shankar, the choreographer of this dance, and Simki, Zohra and Uzra, the 
performers, had watched for days on end women who were out to cut grass for fodder 
walking gracefully down the road to the Sitoli forest, by which Uday Shankar’s studio, 
surrounded by pine trees, was located. Uday Shankar felt that his dance had been able to 
capture only a fraction of the inimitable grace, poise and rhythm of the Pahari grass-cutters. 


The week full of song, poetry and dance with Mohan Singh at Naugaon had introduced 
us to the cultural universe of the peasants of Kumaon. It had shattered our Brahmanical 
conceit — the belief in our own cultural superiority —- and the myth of the ‘cultural 
backwardness’ of the lower castes perpetuated by the ideologues of the upper castes. Our 
entire belief system, our assumptions and premises about subaltern cultural life, was given a 
rude jolt by what we saw with our own eyes and what we heard with our own ears. Our 
consciousness, formed (or manipulated) by traditional agencies, had turned out to be a false 
consciousness — a falsification of the social existential Teality of people at the grassroots. 
Our established system of interpreting culture and its categories suddenly turned upside 
down, and our inherited view of cultural reality went topsy-turvy. It was a painful process of 
doing away with a part of our inherited cultural world-view. But it was a creative process too 
— aconcurrent reconstruction of a new world-view. The discovery of Mohan Singh was the 
key to our discovery of the cultural universe of the people down under. Each one of us — 
P.C. Joshi, Mohan, Ruby, and J — was stirred by this experience in our own way. But for 
Mohan it was truly a turning point in life, the discovery of a new road hitherto untravelled 
by talented artists of his class. At Rithagarh, in Mohan Singh, Mohan had discovered a gum 
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—a guide for the new path he was destined to follow all his life. And that master of traditional 
music, Mohan Singh, had also discovered a disciple who was to refashion his music for a 
modem audience. The master and the disciple were to enter into a new kind of creative 
partnership, providing a model for the regeneration of folk music and dance to proponents of 
people’s art all over India. 

When we retumed to Almora after a week’s stay in Naugaon, each one of us had undergone 
a profound inner change. P. C. Joshi was emotionally recharged and doubly strengthened in 
his resolve to devote the rest of his life to the cause of building a new Uttarakhand, and to 
build up a group of young activists dedicated to this cause. 1 myself was drawn out of my 
middle-class shell and dedicated myself to village study — the study of peasants, and of 
peasant economy, society, and culture. Bur the profoundest impact was on Mohan, who 
resolved to dedicate himself to learning folk music under the tutelage of his guru, Mohan 
Singh, and to build up a troupe for the regeneration of the folk arts of Uttarakhand. 


Mohan had undergone a process of spiritual rebirth. He was no more a student devoted 
to the pursuit of classical music, or a promising Kumaon youth looking for a career in 
diplomacy or films. He was rebom as a budding people's musician of Uttarakhand, the first 
disciple from the elite of the best folk musician of Kumaon. 

Mohan’s apprenticeship under Mohan Singh had started right at Naugaon. From the 
moment Mohan Singh accepted Mohan as his pupil, it was clear how hard, exacting, and 
agonizing the whole experience of apprenticeship was going to be. Mohan had at the start 
found it difficult to sing a single tune or to repeat a melody in the folk style to the satisfaction 
of his master. But he persevered. He realized that it would take a lifetime of effort to reach the 
standard expected of him. And the guru also discerned the seeds of creative talent in his 
pupil. Mohan Singh repeatedly stressed, in his own gentle way, that Mohan’s training had 
first to be more a process of unlearning than of learning; and then of learning and unlearning 
proceeding together. What hurdles did Mohan have to cross, and what paths did he traverse, 
in the years that followed the Rithagarh episode? We shall try to capture that long journey 
on some other occasion. 

For the present, I conclude this paper by quoting what Mohan himself wrote about his 
introduction to Mohan Singh, and its impact on Mohan’s future evolution as a people's 
artist. The excerpt is taken from a lecture — part of a series sponsored by the journal on 
Himalayan life, Pahar — on Mohan’s experience of the movement for revival of Kumaon’s 
folk arts and culture. Here, Mohan put on record his debt of gratitude to his master: 


1... met Mohanda for the first time in 1954 when Comrade P. C. Joshi had gone with 
many of us as the guests of his host, Shri Pratap Singh Bisht, a prominent freedom fighter 
and owner of the Rithagarh estate. There it was conveyed to us by Bishtji that his 
brother-in-law Shri Mohan Singh, an illustrious folk musician [with] a charming personality, 
would join us soon as our ‘entertainer’. What more could we have expected? Mohanji, 
addressed affectionately as Mohanda by Pahari young people, was soon in our midst. 
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Mohanda was the first to lead me to the discovery and the self-realisation that Kumaon 
folk music was a vast, unfathomable ocean and the contributions of diverse cultures and 
civilisations, races, castes and communities had gone into making it what it was today. 

1] felt for the first time that it was . . . a precious cultur{al] treasure . . . which not only 
Kumaon but the whole of Indian music could be legitimately proud [of]. Mohan Singh 
had started that night with the singing of Ramola. As the flow of music gained speed and 
intensity I felt as if a magnificent rainbow of sound pictures was unfolding before my 
eyes in all its colours and splendour. I had never listened to such soul-stirring music 
before. A unique blend of words and melodies, an exceedingly sweet and sonorous voice 
embodying the fragrance of the earth; his voice possessing sometimes the warmth, 
sometimes the intensity and sometimes the glow of the sun in [that] mountainous 
environment; his musical vibrations and compositions which gave glimpses of the infinitely 
changing landscape of the mountain ranges —all this and much more I witnessed, felt and 
experienced, internalised and acquired during that night which changed the entire course 
of my life. 


